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TERRES ST = 


REN’S Church of All Hallows, Lombard 

Street, is to be removed and re-assembled 
on a suburban site. Three architects are to 
supervise this process, one of whom, Mr. 
Edward Maufe, is the designer of the new 
Guildford Cathedral. It occupies a good site 
on a hill some way outside the town, and has 
not advanced enough yet to enable visitors 
to realise the plan in detail. This, however, 
is available, and shows a building on the 
plain and not unpleasant lines someone has 
called ‘‘ starkitecture.’’? This plainness is 
rather spoilt by a cluster of small buildings 
near the west end. 


HE special number of the Bookseller deal- 
ing with the Cheltenham Conference ven- 
tilates several questions of importance to the 
trade. The system of Book Tokens is now 
established and doing well. The Export 
Group is faced with trouble about special 
prices. The .gossip-writers of the paper are 
keen and outspoken ii their comments. One 
of them speaks of ‘‘ vast quantities of rub- 
bish and bad books being published,’’ and 
the weight of dead stock y F sors round the 
bookseller’s neck. This over-production is 
bad enough, and we add quite plainly that 
reviewers make it worse. They overdo their 
raises. So the public, when it gets the new 
k, is disappointed and grows cautious 
about buying anything which is wildly 
applauded. Meanwhile, the safe selections of 
well-tried books have a steady sale in popular 
reissues. In this day of small things long 
and heavy books are not favoured. The vol- 
ume must suit the pocket in two senses. 


WE notice that Mrs, Galsworthy, the widow 
_ of the author and dramatist, has been 
giving £90 in prizes for the best handwriting 








and that competitors from the age of 13 to 
18 in the L.C.C. schools have had a chance 
to win, if they were chosen to represent their 
schoolfellows. Our view of a yearly com- 
petition shows that a good standard is main- 
tained in a country school. It is in later 
years that hurry and carelessness produce 
puzzles which take some time to decipher. 
The sender of a letter may save time by his 
scribbling but wastes that of the friend who 
receives 1t. We keep some of these mysterious 
documents in the hope of deciphering them 
some day. Men of letters and journalists 
who have to write often and speedily have 
some excuse to proffer but they can, like 
Samuel Butler, have the enterprise and reso- 
lution to reform their wild screeds. It is the 
average man who is at fault, as is shown by 
the demand for names in block letters by 
papers which offer prizes and by the authori- 
ties of the Reading Room at the British 
Museum. Without the invention of the 
typewriter the world would indeed be at a 
loss. It is a poor consolation that the com- 
plaint is not new. A learned commentator 
on ‘Hamlet’ tells us that ‘‘ most of the 
great men of Shakespeare’s time, whose auto- 
graphs have been preserved, wrote very bad 
hands; their secretaries very neat ones.’’ The 
eighteenth century, when comparatively few 
people used a pen, had many writers distin- 
guished for the clearness of their script. To- 
day the desire to produce a hand ‘“‘ showing 
character’? may spoil some writing which is 
legible enough and had better be left as it is. 


TALKING in a recent speech of Lord Snow- 

den and Kitchener, Lord Derby has been 
urging that men who love flowers as they did 
cannot be hard men. The deduction does not 
seem to us decisive. Flowers are an obvious 
and universally accessible form of beauty, 
and some lovers of beauty have led very 
dubious lives, if regard for one’s fellow- 
creatures counts as a leading motive. At 
the Chelsea Flower Show, presumably full 
of flower lovers, we did not notice that the 
crowd took any trouble to make way for a 
man plainly disabled, His recent experiences 
suggest to us that London in the crowded, 
*busless time might have been much more 
observant and less selfish than it was. The 
Coronation rushes, did not, in fact, reach the 
standard of behaviour exhibited by the aver- 
age football crowd. They “‘ push like pigs ’”’ 
was the comment on the mob at the Festival 
of Adonis in Theocritus. All our boasted 
advance in culture and manners still found 
the London crowd pushing. Perhaps the pos- 
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sible tragedy of having to walk home un- 
settled some normally benevolent minds, 


. HENRY, in one of his stories, propounds 
the theory that of three people possibly 
guilty of murder the dog-lover is the likeliest 
to be the man. We doubt all these generalisa- 
tions, knowing the infinite varieties of the 
human make-up. The things that a man cares 
for, apart from his work and home, are often 
most surprising. Some day psychology may 
be able to produce sound and _ reasonably 
secure deductions but that time has not yet 
arrived, 


LItE and Letters To-day is now a quar- 
terly, and in its Summer number rever- 

berates the views of the most advanced young 
men and women, including some striking 
foreign work in translation. Mr. T. C. Wil- 
son finds Malraux’s ‘ The Cultural Heritage ’ 
from the French the outstanding contribution 
to a criticism in the United States at present 
rich in ‘‘ shoddy standards.’’ Heinrich von 
Kleist, 1777-1811, figures in ‘About the 
Marionette Theatre,’ and is said to be ‘“‘ now 
recognised as Germany’s greatest dramatist.” 
The best article to us is Bryher’s brilliant 
evocation of childish memories in ‘ Paris, 
1900.’ In ‘The Hundred-Year-Old Gladi- 
ator,’ M. Jean Casson gets the utmost of 
irony out of a fight which is on the poignant 
lines of Sohrab and Rustum. The free verse 
of William Carlos Williams includes the 
lines : 

Obscene refuse 

charms 

this modern shore. 

Listen ! 

it is a sea-snail 

singing. 

We notice a good deal of valuable criticism 
on the films, a feature on which the Editor 
is entitled to congratulate himself. We are 
less certain about his plural ‘ octopi.’’ 

Mr. Granville Barker has been delivering 
at Oxford this year the Romanes Lecture, in 
which he dealt with ‘ Poetry in Drama,’ and 
we notice with pleasure that he has received 
the degree of Litt.D. from the University. It 
is an honour more significant than the glori- 
fication of generals and ornamental nonenti- 
ties. Mr. Barker, known to-day as. the most 
accomplished adviser we have on the acting of 
Shakespeare’s plays, has himself been an 
actor of distinction, and has written one of 
the finest plays of the last fifty years in ‘ The 
Voysey Inheritance.’ A recent revival showed 
it unimpaired as a happy and forceful com- 
ment on modern life and character, 





R, ¥rank Birch is publishing shortly at 
the Cambridge University Press a book 
made out of his series of broadcast talks, 
‘This Freedom of Ours.’ It is to be hoped 
that he has expanded his demonstrations and 
arguments beyond the narrow limits of the 
B.B.C., where talks are full of question- 
begging assumptions. He is examining demo. 
cratic freedom in England, in comparison 
with the ideals of Communism and Fascism. 
He concludes that democracy is in danger and 
must survive in order to preserve the best of 
our civilisation. Carlyle’s deep groans over 
the extension of the suffrage are long out- 
of-date. But democracy to-day, as Dean Inge 
once explained, means many things and some 
of them are dubious aids to a life which can 
properly be called civilised. 


ESSRS. Dent’s Summer number of ‘The 
Bookmark and Everyman’ announces 
that the Everyman series is shortly to include 
Mr. Priestley’s ‘ Angel Pavement’ and ‘ The 
Grammar of Science’ of Karl Pearson. 
Readers of to-day have far more chances of 
acquiring good books at a reasonable rate 
than their predecessors. But then they may 
urge that they have less money to buy them 
and less room to house them, 


WE are glad to make known the following 
announcement of genealogical activity in 
Australia : 

‘* May I be permitted to announce the for- 
mation in Melbourne of the Society of Edgar 
Families under the presidency of the Hon. W. 
H. Edgar, M.L.C.? The Society’s task will 
be (a) to investigate the history of the surname 
of Edgar by conducting a series of researches 
into public records and family _ papers; 
(b) to keep the various families of Edgar in 
every part of the world in touch. Those 
interested in the objects of the Society are 
requested to get in touch with me: 

‘1, Trentham-Edgar, Hon. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 75a, Fitzroy Street, St. Kilda, Mel- 
bourne, 8.2, Australia.” 


THE Mayor of Monts in his speech at the 

wedding of the Duke of Windsor talked 
of “that which France has always cherished, 
greatness and glory.”’ His turn of thought 
is characteristically French. In England we 
never talk of ‘‘ glory” and not often of 
‘* oreatness.’? The typical English way 18 
self-depreciation, and national complacency, 
however favoured by popular newspapers, 1s 
not a national habit. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


—_ 


ALLAN RAMSAY AND THE 
SCOTTISH ARCHERS. 


“Sic Manty SpPoRT REFRESHED THE SOUL 
OF STALWART MEN LANG SYNE.”’ 


HEN James the First of Scotland re- 
turned from his nineteen years’ cap- 
tivity in England, he found his loyal subjects 
woefully unskilled in the use of that fine 
weapon, the bow. To remedy this he had an 
act passed in his first parliament. The 
abstract runs 

That all men busk themselves to be Archers, 
fra they be T'welf years of age, and that in ilk 
Ten pound’s Land, there be Bow-marks. 

It is said, too, that he even wrote the 
curious and diverting Christis Kirk on the 
(rene, to interest his people in the same 
object, though this is doubtful, since the 
authorship of the same piece has also been 
credited to James the Fifth. One readily 
imagines that archery never had a_ great 
appeal north of the Tweed. Falkirk and 
Halidon Hill had proved its unpleasant 
effectiveness, and the Scots appear to have 
made a tacit confession that they could never 
hope to match the ‘‘ auld enemie”’ in that 
particular arm. Yet archery was never 
entirely forgotten in Scotland, and has sur- 
vived to occupy a prominent position in 
national pageantry. Firearms early super- 
seded the bow, though it seems to have re- 
mained in use till late, in remoter parts. 
Seott probably had good authority for his 
account of Dugald Dalgetty’s adventure with 
the Children of the Mist, who, in 1645, were 
still using the ancient weapon, 

One result of James the First’s pronounce- 
ment had been the raising of a bodyguard of 
archers. It is to this corps that the Royal 
Company of Archers and King’s Bodyguard 
for Scotland owes its origins. The Royal 
Company, so designated by an act of the 
Scottish Privy Council (6 March, 1677), takes 
precedence over all royal guards and troops 
of the line. Its long and varied history thus 
provides a curious sidelight on things Scot- 
tish over a long period. It was during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, however, 
that enthusiasm in the company was at its 
strongest, perhaps because it seemed to typify 





an independent Scotland, an ancient kingdom 
which had not completely merged its identity 
in that of England. Membership was prac- 
tically confined to the nobility, and to that 
self-constituted aristocracy, the Scottish bar. 
The Captain-General was inevitably a Scot- 
tish peer, and his officers all men of the 
highest birth. There are frequent references 
to the body in the literature of the period. 
More significant is the fact that the Company 
had a bard of its own, and could allow the 
publication, in 1726, of a volume of verse 
by several of its members. 

‘Poems in English and Latin on the 
Archers, and Royal Company of Archers, By 
Several Hands,’ a slim foolscap 8vo volume, 
bears the date and the simple imprint ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh,’”’? no publisher being mentioned. 
Typographically it is not a great achieve- 
ment, and probably issued from the same 
press as the more common ‘ Selecta Poemata ’ 
of 1727, which the learned Ruddiman edited. 
The two are not infrequently found bound 
up together, for the latter also contains refer- 
ence to the Archers. The collection runs to 
twenty-six pieces, only ten of which are in 
English. Latin no doubt came as easily as 
their native tongue to the legal gentry. In 
addition to the poems there are several appen- 
dices, of which more hereafter. Despite the 
preponderance of classical scholarship, the 
volume is still of interest. The authors were 
the famous Dr, Pitcairn, the ‘‘ atheist ’’ who 
resented the epithet to the extent of a law- 
suit; Professor Kerr of Aberdeen; Thomas 
Kincaid; and, most notable of all, Allan 
Ramsay, bookseller in Edinburgh and best of 
good fellows. It is on account of his contri- 
bution that the ‘ Poems’ are now looked at, 
though the efforts of the others, the Latin 
verses principally, display a praiseworthy 
ingenuity, and ought to command the admira- 
tion of these decadent times. Fortunately, 
for our age, Allan’s classical attainments did 
not warrant his versifying in any language 
but his own. 

By 1726, Ramsay’s achievement was behind 
him. He was now a figure of some celebrity 
in the world of letters. His popular antholo- 
gies, ‘The Tea-Table Miscellany’ and ‘ The 
Ever Green’ had appeared in 1724 within 
nine months of each other, and in the next 
year had been published his ‘Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ alone sufficient to establish his repu- 
tation. His contemporary, Sir William 
Scott, of Thirlstane, a humanist and littera- 
teur of some note, hailed him in a short ode 
as one of the genuine poets whose images 
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adorn the temple of Apollo. This was high 
praise for one who had served his apprentice- 
ship to wigmaking. Other tokens of esteem, 
more practical in expression, soon came his 
way. It was in 1724 that the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers determined to install him as 
their poet laureate. Allan was obviously 
flattered by the attention of this exclusive 
coterie. He accepted their invitation and re- 
turned thanks in a few graceful lines. It is 
chiefly to Fame, he delares, that the mind of 
man aspires: many are those who seek it with 
the pen 

I not the least now of that Train 

Who frae the Royal Archers gain 

Applause, while lovely ladies deign 

To take me too beneath their care: 

Then tho’ I boast I am not vain, 

Thus guarded by the Brave and Fair. 
And he rounds off the compliment :— 

For which kind Fate to me this day, 

First to the powers supreme I bow; 

And next my Gratitude I pay, 

Brave Sons of Caledon to you. 


tamsay'’s association with the Company 
was an interesting episode in his lively career. 
Archery as a pastime he probably never in- 
dulged in, though it inspired his muse to a 
number of lively pieces. It was the acces- 
sories to the sport and not the sport itself 
which delighted him. No snob himself, he 
soon found his noble comrades in arms as 
free on most occasions as he was. But besides 
his dexterity in versifying he had to have 
other qualifications to win him admittance 
even to an honorary membership, Allan 
passed each of the two tests with credit. 

The first essential was good humour. 
Trifling as it may seem, this was really im- 
yortant. In the eighteenth century the term 
had a great deal of significance. Besides the 
usual implications which we understand to- 
day, it comprehended what may be termed, to 
coin a phrase, ‘‘ competent conviviality.”’ 
Society demanded that a man should account 
for his quota of wine in a manner which 
should at once command envy and respect. 
One might become exceedingly intoxicated. 
One usually did, as a matter of course. The 
real test lay in the way one approached that 
ultimate condition. Pleydell’s ‘‘ high 
jinks ’’ in ‘Guy Mannering’ give a very fair 
idea of what was required of a gentleman. 
Even indecorum must be dignified. Ramsay 
could satisfy on this head. In all things that 
affected the happiness, passing or permanent, 
of his fellows, he preserved a liberal, tolerant 
attitude. His defence of the ‘‘ Assembly,” 





the much criticised public balls of his day, is 
too well-known to be enlarged upon. More. 
over, he was never “ blate.’’ The mess nights 
which the Archers held were lively affairs, 
where the lawyers forgot most of their 
Latinity, and where, we may be sure, Allan 
shone. He carried with him some of the stir 
of the Edinburgh streets. He had been 
wigmaker—in those days something akin to a 
barber. Ergo, he was also something of a 
gossip. 

The other test was rather more serious, 
The Company was closely knit together in its 
devotion to the proscribed House of Stuart, 
In this connection an incident of 1715, re. 
corded in a letter to Wodrow, gives us the 
keynote to the extent of their Jacobitism. 


Upon Monday night (says the account) the 
Royal Company of Archers, consisting of about 
200, all clad in the old Scottish garb, made 
their parade through this town [Edinburgh] 
and in Leith; they all consist of Jacobites, 
epeapt five or six. At night they came to the 
playhouse, and betwixt the acts they desired 
Sir Thomas Dalzell (who is mad) to order the 
musicians to play that air called “ Let the King 
enjoy his own again!” After it was over, the 
whole house clapp’d 3 times loud, but a few 
hissed. 


As for Ramsay, ‘‘ who so stout a Jacobite 
as Allan in words at least?’’ He was alsoa 
member of the ‘‘ Easy Club,”’ a society mostly 
of young men, whose sympathies were stoutly 
anti-Union. As far as background was con- 
cerned, he appeared to the Archers as of suf- 
ficient political colour to be admitted. His 
name accordingly is to be found in the roll 
of members under date 13 July, 1724. On 
the same day there was admitted one other, 
a Richard Graham, described as ‘‘ merchant 
in Glasgow.’’ Ramsay’s membership was 
honorary, and the matter of fees waived. 
Under his signature he has scribbled thes 
lines ; 


Apollo Patron of the Lyre, 

And of the valiant Archer’s Bow, 

Me with sic Sentiments inspire, 

As may appear from thee to flow; 

When by thy special Will and_ high 
Command, 

1 sing the merits of the Royal Band. 


We may be certain that he endeared himself 
to the corps, especially one fancies to the 
younger members. At times Allan was not 
noted for over-much delicacy, and, indeed, 
seemed to take delight in scandalising the 
‘““unco guid.’’ His unrecorded verse must 
have been considerable. His published works 
include many pieces dealing with toping and 
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revelry by night. He who runs may read. 
A singularly appropriate stanza suggests 
itself. It is from the elegy on Maggie John- 
son, who kept the famous howf on Bruntisfield 
links, where the Archers shot. 

There we got fou wi’ little cost 

And muckle speed. 
Now wae worth death! our sport’s a’ lost 
Since Maggie’s dead! 

The question naturally arises, How did 
Allan carry out his commission as laureate? 
The volume of 1726 contains some half-dozen 
pieces from his pen, which, considering the 
many calls upon his time, is not too poor 
a showing. None is a masterpiece, though 
all have features of interest. Ramsay’s 
yerses were, more or less, written to order. 
Productions of that class are seldom of excep- 
tional merit. Scott failed with his song for 
the Edinburgh Light Horse, and a great deal 
of Tennyson’s laureate poetry is sad stuff. 
Still, Romsay kept his stanzas well out of the 
usual slough of obligatory verse. His poems 
on the shoot for the Bowl and Edinburgh 
Silver Arrow in 1724 are simply competent 
pieces of versification. On the day of the 
first contest, we learn, His Grace James Duke 
of Hamilton was chosen Captain-General, and 
Mr, David Drummond carried off the prize. 
The latter’s victory was a popular one: 









Next Drummond view, who gives their Law, 

It glads our Hearts to see him draw 

The Bow, and guide the Band; 

He, like the Soul of a’ the lave, 

Does with sic Honour still behave, 

As merits to command. 

The next important shoot, that for the 
Arrow, drew from Ramsay a typically Augus- 
tan piece, precise, balanced and cold. His 
lines are: loaded with classical allusion and 
are extravagant in expression and far-fetched 
imagery. For example: 

The bonnyest Fair of all Great Britain’s Isle 

From Chariots and the crowded Casements 

smile, 

Whilst Horse and Fort promiscuous form a 


ane 
Extending far along the destin’d Plain; 
Where, like Bellona’s Trops, or Guards of 


ove, 

The Archers in their proper habits move. 

Clearly not his happiest mood, and lacking 
the intimate touch of the real Allan. He 
does convey, however, the idea that a great 
deal of notice was taken of the corps. This 
we know to be a fact. The meetings to shoot 
for the trophies were advertised through the 
streets of Edinburgh ‘‘ by Tuck of Drum, 
upon the last Monday of May, and the first 


often lauded by our poet, were more than 
slightly interested in the resplendent band. 
The latter at least believed so. On the field 
days the youth and beauty of the capital pro- 
bably did turn out in numbers. Hence 
Allan’s inflated description can be justified. 
But there are happier phrases than ‘‘ Horse 
and Foot promiscuous!’, we hope, 

Ramsay was soon back in his element again. 
His next poem, ‘ On seeing the Archers divert- 
ing themselves at the Buts and Rovers, Etc.,’ 
runs to a_ greater length than any of the 
others. It is supposed to have been written 
at the request of one of his companions, Sir 
William Bennet. It seems more likely that 
the lines were intended as a graceful compli- 
ment to the knight. It opens with the 
Demand. Sir William loquitur: 

The Rovers and the Buts you saw 

And him who gives despotic Law 

In Numbers sing what you have seen 
and he goes on to caution him not to forget 
‘“how with wine they clos’d the Day,” or 
how ‘‘they did Justice to the Fair.’’ This 
was a commission which we can imagine 
Allan giving himself. The piece as a result 
is full of vigour. In duty bound he describes 
the field diversions of the day, and then, with 
a sigh of content, turns to the real business 
of his muse. Isolated quotation is useless, 
for it cannot do justice to the zest with which 
he sets himself to relate the impressions of 
a marvellous day. And what a range of 
ladies had to be toasted! 

To a’ the stately Fair and Young, 

Frae Haddington and Hopetown sprung, 

To Lithgow’s Daughter in her Bloom, 

To dear Mackay and comely Home, 

To Creightons ev’ry way divine, 

To Haldane streight as any Pine, 
and so on through another two-score names: 
no mere catalogue either, for he has a flair 
for touching each off with some distinctive 
epithet. How vital and real Allan makes it 
all! The bright summer evening, the gay 
company, and the gay uniforms, the song and 
story, and the bottle circulating—one wonders 
if Fergusson or Burns could have bettered it. 
One wonders, too, when Allan made his 
appearance at his shop in the Luckenbooths 
next morning. Not very much the worse for 
his revels, perhaps. In a hard-drinking age 
he was noted for his moderation. He could 
dash off a convivial song more convincingly 
than he could account for his share of the 
claret, 

The last piece in the collection which merits 
remark is Ramsay’s ‘ Archers March,’ with 











Monday of June yearly.”” The ‘ Fair,” so 


which it was evidently intended to round off 
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the volume. It is a lively production. That 
is the most that can be said of it. As verse 
it is undistinguished. But it may have 


pleased the company. We do not know if it 
was ever set to music. It was the last of his 
pieces, that has been preserved, of his 
Jaureateship of the Archers. It is quite pos- 
sible that he treated the lords and lawyers to 
more, when the company was mellow. On 
these occasions the ‘ March’ probably suffered 
the same fate as Sir Walter’s regimental 
ditty, and was shelved in favour of some more 
spontaneous catch. The occasional verses 
which Allan might contribute at such times 
would never be put on paper, and, on the 
whole, that may be little regretted. 

Diana and her Lasses 

Delight in Archery 
sang Ramsay, and he concludes his march: 

Sound, sound the Music, sound it, 

Fill up the Glass and round wi'’t, 

Fill up the Glass and round wi’t; 

Health and Prosperity 

To our Great Chief and Officers, 

To our Presideat and Counsellors; 

To all who, like their brave Forbears, 
Delight in Archery. 

It was Allan’s good fortune to be able to 
appreciate life to the full, and, more impor- 
tant still, to possess the power of transmit- 
ting that relish in existence. A mere episode 
in his career, his association with the Royal 
Company comes down to us as real and vivid, 
etched in a few lines of his second-best verse. 
His service as an Archer only helps to sub- 
stantiate his claim to be the poet of Old 
Edinburgh, its institutions and its characters. 
Of the latter he was himself one, if not the 
oddest, at least the most human and lovable. 


J. L. WEIR. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante pp. 292, 328, 367, 403). 
DawseLtt (Devon, 1518-1525), E.C.P. 
(31 


550 


). 

( = Dobell ?). e 
Dayox (Chester, 1400), 

20 Richard II, 12 (P.R.O.). 
DayssHELL. See Dassell. 
Dearmer, London Directory, 
Deremar (Bedford, 

( 1237 (20). 
DEBNEY 


Chester 


3 (18), 


1929, 
1547-1551), E.C.P. 
(Essex, 1547-1551), E.C.P, 1272 
(14), 
London Directory, 1930. 

Decro (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1197 
(57), 


( Deca (Derby, 1660-1661), Petty Bag, 
| Brevia Regia, 44 (5). 
DEGGE (Oxford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1106 (58), 


( = Dagg?). 
DetyK (London, 1533-8), E.C.P, 872 (38), 
DenBowE (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 989 


(34 
DENcLYVE. See Dyndeyna. 
DereMa. See Dearmer. 


Derett (Wilts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 885 (9). 
DeRKENOLL (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 
1004 (60). 
(Place-name = dragon’s hole ?), 
DeERNELOFF (Chester, 1547-1551), E.C.P, 
1283 (49). 
( = secret love?), 


(Worcester or Stafford, 1533-1538), 
| E.C.P. 776 (27). 
DEVE 4 | (Salop or Stafford, 1538-1544), 


E.C.P. 957 (3). 
| ( = French river-name Dive?), 
Dewer (Kent, 1533-8), E.C.P, 779 (13), 
(Probably not Gaelic). 
DewtynG (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 779 (5). 


Dipwyn | (Hereford, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 

Dipwitn f 404 (45), 

Dirtvate (Norfolk, 1447-1450), E.C.P. 
1487 (71). 


(Should be a place-name = dear-vale; but 
I cannot find it), 


— (Survey, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 404 
(50). 

Domy (Essex, 1500-1507), E.C.P. 239 (10), 

Donmopre (Worcester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
905 (44). 

DonneBaNnt (Devon, 1392-1453), E.C.P. 7 
(149), 


Duruetr (Norfolk, 1529-1532), E.C.P, 626 
(12). 
(Littré speaks of a Welsh word doolawd 
derived from the Old English deorling). 


Dorrynce (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1116 
(46). 
Dorson (Cornwall, 1551-3), E.C.P, 1296 
(55). 


( = son of Dot, a Doomsday name ?). 


Doury (Bucks? 1530-1547), E.C.P, 149% 
(23). 
( = Dovey), 
Dovett (Somerset, 1529-1532), E.C.P, 625 
(9). 
DowprackE (Cornwall), Star Chamber, 


James I, 297 (13). 
DoweEN (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 779 (19). 
Dowetr (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 776 (33). 
DraGun (Devon, 1273-4), Chancery Crimi- 
nal Inquisitions, i2 (30). 





Dreen, London Directory, 1921. 
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| Os ie (Huntingdon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 772 


| ret (Huntingdon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 

1001 (77). 

Dros (Salop, 1349), Chancery Inquisition 
Miscellaneous, Vol, iii, (26), p. 11. 

Drove (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1467 (47). 

DutiGaLtt, London Directory, 1922. 

Dutte (Gloucester, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 296 
(29). 

Dunce (1529-1532), E.C.P. 627 (12). 

Dunnerson (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P, 772 
(58). 

(German, son of thunder ?), 

Durrant is also a_ place-name from 
Darenth, Co, Kent, which is so spelt, E.C.P. 
1423 (9). 

DussynG (Kent, 1556-8), E.C.P. 1422 (50). 

DyceLor (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 500 


(Double diminutive from Old English 
Diga ?), 
Dye@ (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 980 (29). 
Dye (Surrey, 1554-8), E.C.P. 1499 (69). 
(Form of Diamond ?). 
DymerYE (Gloucester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1269 (6). 
DyncLeYNE, DEencLYVE (Devon, 1431-1442), 
E.C.P. 9 (331) ; 14 (34) 


Dyon (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1212 
(95). 
Dyrpoo. See Dardoo, 


Dyser (Wilts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1407 (16). 
(= Dicer ?), 

DYVENELL (Dorset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 949 (9). 

Duxe (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1366 (67). 
(= son of Duck ?). 

EpmeapD, London Directory, 1922. 

Epwaye (Salop, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1325 (12). 


EcGLentyNE (Sussex, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1385 
(60). 
Excee, etc. Do not these names descend 


from Selfgeat rather than Selfgar? 
ELwoop, spelt Elwould, E.C.P, 1003 (1), 
should be from Old English Selfwold. 
ELLE (Worcester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 908 (43). 
(Place-name from Ely, Co. Glamorgan ?). 
Enett, Innett (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P. 
1118 (26). 
Ere (York, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1264 (53). 
Errotr (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1026 
(43). 
Ermynces (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1434 
0). 


(39-4 
(Cf, Armyn). 
Escorr (Beds or Bucks, 1515-8), E.C.P. 
405 (19). 
(Cf. Isgar, Esegar). 





E.C.P. 1094 


Esop (Norfolk, 1538-1544), 
(51). 
(= Izod ?). 
Ercuarpe (Norfolk, 1533-8), 
(13). 
(Searle gives Eagheard as a_ personal 
name), 
Everext (Northants 1557-8), E.C.P, 1517 
(42). 
(Place-name = wild boar’s hill ?). 
Bynvus (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1437 (51). 
(= Aegen’s house ?), 


E.C.P, 867 


, Faves (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1045 
. (3). 
Fapys, Fawps (no county, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 1029 (29). 
(= folds ?), 


Facon (Dorset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1478 (29). 

Fantam (Loughborough, 1926), personal 
observation, 

Far.teanp (London, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 507 
(31). 

FarsNaGE, FarstneG, FasenaGe (Bucks, 
1544-7), E.C.P. 1142 (101). 

Fawce (Berks, 1553-8), E.C.P. 1486 (17). 


(= Fox?), 
Fawer (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 985 
(2). 
FawncHaLt (Derby, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1140 
(15). 
(Corrupted from Fanshawe ?), 
Fayresotte (Hereford, 1553-8), E.C.P. 
1427 (22). 
Fevsturr (York, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 366 
(64). 
Fe.tenouse (Stafford, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
1381 (49). 


(Cf. Felettis, now Phillis Court on the 


Thames; or = Fieldhouse ?). 
FELYETT (Worcester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1229 (56). 


(= Fieldgate ?). 
Fentyman (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 
(13). 
Ferratt (Sussex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1427 (33). 
Ferropy (Worcester, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1122 
(17). 
(Is not Feraudy a French name?), 

{ Ferrrptace (Berks, temp. John to nine- 
teenth century), ‘Magna Britannia,’ I. 
288. 

Ferypitace (Hants, 1544-7), 
11 


1449 


E.C.P. 1163 


(Oxford, sixteenth or seven- 
| teenth century), monuments, 
Burford Church. 
Fevers (Norfolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1395 
(75). 
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(Place-name from Faviéres, France ?). 
Firze (no personal name following), Lon- 
don Directory, 1920. 
Fytz (Devon, etc., 
(23). 

FitzEr (Middlesex, 
Brevia Regia 85 (1). 

(= Fitzurse?), 

FraMen_ (Worcester, 
1092 (8). 

(= Fleming ?). 

Frayn (Lincoln, 


1518-1529), E.C.P. 506 


1699), Petty Bag, 


1538-44), E.C.P. 


1538-1544), E.C.P. 978 
(Trade-name — flawn—baker). 
Frey (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 793 (16). 
Fory (Huntingdon, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 
507 (50). 
(= Foy, or place-name Fowey 2), 
Fouser (Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
(20) 


1218 


(= Fulcher ?). 
Foyce (Sussex, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 632 (43). 
(= Voyce?). 
FRaNKEYN (Somerset, 1403), Chancery In- 
quisitions Miscellaneous, 282 (14). 
Frent (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 930 (35). 
(Place-name from Frenton, Kent ?). 
Fric (Gloucester, 1374), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions post mortem, Edw. III, 23 (13). 
Frize~t, London, 1928. 
FRISELL (1744-1826), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
| (= Friswell or Fraser; see early forms 
of this). 
Frouon (Kent and Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
793 (31); 797 (16). 


FrosELL (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 796 (21). 
FRYNCHE (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1349 
(44). 
( = French ?). 
Fucyte (Lincoln, 1388-1460), E.C.P. 6 
| (202). 
_Fussetzt, London Directory, 1933. 


Fuceaut (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1437 (61). 
(From Old English personal name 
Fugol ?). 

Funcue (Pembroke, 1529-32), 

(57). 
( = Finche?). 

Fursman (Devon, 

(38). 
( = Fursa’s man?), 
Fussett. See Fucyle. 
(Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1218 
Futter | (57). 
j (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1389 (10). 
( = Footer?). 
1553-5), 


E.C.P. 632 


1555-8), E.C.P. 1425 


FYFTELYNGE (Norfolk, 
1373 (102). 


E.C.P. 








( = fifth son ?). 
Fyi1io (Hereford, 1475-1485), 
(25). 
Fynet (Wilts, 1397), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 265 (12). 
‘ Fennell ?), 
Fyn1an (Somerset, temp. Edward I), Char- 
tulary of Athelney, 
Fynno (Stafford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 905 (6). 


E.C.P. § 


Fysar (Wilts, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 112 
(72). 

Fysours (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P, 
1197 (32). 


( = Fitzurse?), 
Fyrz. See Fitzes. 
\ Gappitas, London Directory, 1934. 
GaByTUS (Lincoln, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1431 (1), 
( = Gabbett’s house ?), 
GaLesMYTH (Chester, 1692), Chester 3 (13), 
16 Richard ITI (6). 
(Cf. Gale = crane over a grate in 
Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, Stafford). 


J. B. Watris CHapman. 
(To be continued). 








BOwlE KNIFE: EARLY USES.—In the 

February number of American Speech, 
12, 77-79, I explained the origin of the 
pioneer weapon and tool known as the Bowie 
knife. Since that time I have discovered 
several early uses of the word in the State of 
North Carolina. (The earliest use recorded 


by the ‘O.E.D.’ is 1836), 


1. If a western man may in a personal fracas 

or passion plunge a bowie knife into his 
antagonist, he recoils with horror at a 
deliberate cold-blooded murder.—North Caro- 
lina Free Press (Yarboro) March 3, 1838. 
2. Where the pistol and the bowie knife 
elicit evidences, and the right of instruction 
brings to an assembly the will of the con- 
stituents. Raleight Register, March 12, 1838. 

3. A challenge and fight with Bowie knives, 
toe to toe, were the consequence. —North 
Free Press (Tarboro) Oct. 5, 1839. 

4. “ You certainly hold the strongest cards, 
but I think here is a document that can take 
the money,” said the blackleg, making a motion 
for the bank bills with one hand and drawing 
a bowie knife with the other.—North Carolina 
Free Press (Tarboro) October 5, 1839. 

5. Edrington and some others went to the 
assistance of the sheriff, while Calicote armed 
himself with a bowie knife and a double barrel 
gun.—Tarboro Press, Nov. 5, 9, 


It appears, then, that the word had wide 
circulation in North Carolina by 1839. 


Eston Everett ERICSON. 
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B RKE’S BIRTHDAY (12 §, ix. 107).— 
The date of Edmund Burke’s birth has 
Jong been a moot point among biographers, 
since no baptismal record and no entirely 
unequivocal statement from himself appear 
to have survived. However, the year 1729 
seems firmly established upon the evidence 
of records at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the memorial tablet in Beaconsfield Church 
(see transcripts in A, P. I, Samuels, ‘ Early 
Life, Correspondence, and Writings of 
Burke,’ Cambridge, 1923, pp. 4-5). It is also 
known that Burke’s birthday was either 
January 1, O.S., or January 12, O.S., be- 
cause on Jan, 12, 1775, he wrote to Lord 
Rockingham: ‘‘ My birth-day, I need not say 
how long ago”’—as Macknight, ‘ Life and 
Times of Burke’ (London, 1858), vol. i., 
p. 10, pointed out. But whether Burke had 
added the eleven days’ difference in his calcu- 
lation, or still kept the same day of the 
month as his birthday, has been a matter for 
conjecture. In ‘N. and Q.’ as cited above, 
Mr. J. J. MacSweenety quoted an item from 
the Daily Sketch of June 21, 1921, indicat- 
ing that Sotheby’s had in their possession ‘‘A 
prayer-book given by Richard Burke to 
Edmund Burke on his 23rd birthday .. . 
This volume establishes the birthday of 
Edmund Burke as January 10th.’’ Beyond 
much doubt this is the volume more accurately 
described in Sotheby’s Auction Catalogue for 
Dec. 19-21, 1921, pp. 57-8: 


The Book of Common Prayer, together with 
the Psalter, 8vo. Printed by Thomas Baskett, 
151. This is Richard Burke’s birthday present 
to his brother, Edmund Burke (the great 
orator), upon his attaining his 23rd year. Upon 
the fly-leaf is the following inscription entirely 
in the handwriting of Richard Burke: ‘ To 
Edmund Burke from his brother Richard, 1st 
January, 1752. He that diligently seeketh Good, 
procureth Favour.” 


That Richard Burke showered Edmund 
with Prayer-Books during the month of his 
twenty-third birthday (January, 1752, as we 
know from the evidence cited above) is highly 
fantastic ; therefore this is surely the volume 
mis-described by the Daily Sketch. The 
Calendar New Style Act went into effect on 
the day following Sept. 2, 1752; therefore 
there can be no ambiguity about the year 
1782 in the above inscription, since by the 
following January the New Year had been 
dficially fixed, and on the first of that month 
the year 1753 began according to everybody's 
rekoning. But an apparent objection to 
Sotheby’s assumption is that nothing is 
actually said about a birthday in the inscrip- 








tion; and Messrs. Quaritch, who bought and 
re-sold the book to Sir Leicester Harmsworth, 
Bt., of Campden Hill, inform me that it con- 
tained no further information on the fly-leaf. 
However, with the primary evidence from 
Burke’s own statement that his birthday was 
either January 1 or 12, one is ready to admit 
the great likelihood that the Prayer-Book was 
a birthday present, and that it was inscribed 
for that date, i.e., January 1, O.S., which 
became January 12 in Burke’s letter to 
Rockingham. 
D1xOn WECTER. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


THE WORD CREOLE (See ante p. 384).—I 
must take issue with Mr. Brren Bon- 
NERJEA in a misuse and derogatory application 
of the word ‘‘Creole’’ in his interesting article 
in your issue of May 29 last, the more so as 
this word so often is misapplied both in Euro- 
pean countries (Spain and Portugal excepted) 
and in the Northern United States, where it 
frequently is used to designate mulatos, 
which is precisely the opposite from its real 
meaning. In the best dictionaries it will be 
found that its true significance is a native 
of the West Indies of European race and of 
undoubted pure white blood without any other 
mixture or any other degree whatsoever ; and 
so the word always has been accepted in that 
region, where it originated. In other dic- 
tionaries, however, the designation is con- 
fined to Spanish, Portuguese and French 
descent, which is wholly wrong, as it would 
exclude English—meaning, of course, British, 
the latter word not being used outside Great 
Britain, and ‘‘English’’ including also 
Scottish, Irish and Welsh descent—Dutch and 
Danish origin; and in individual cases also 
German descent. 

The Creole World, though properly in the 
West Indies, in general is far more extensive 
and includes the whole of Central and South 
America, Mexico, Louisiana, Florida, all 
African Islands, and the white colonists of 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in the 
East Indies, more particularly in the islands, 
and it is from this last circumstance that it 
is probable a part at least of the confusion 
has arisen in European parlance; and, also, 
because all Creole countries once belonged 
either to Spain or Portugal, and often in 
transition likewise to France. 

But there is another reason for confounding 
the term, and this arises from the fact that 
the noun and the adjective are precisely the 
same word and yet of widely and often dia- 
metrically opposite meaning, for the adjec- 
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tive applies to everything, and particularly 
manners and customs, in the whole of this 
wide region, where a certain wide similarity 
of climatic conditions has induced certain 
uniformities not so universal in other parts 
of the world. Thus to call a West Indian 
Negro a ‘‘Creole’’ would be hailed with 
shouts of derisive laughter, not unmixed with 
indignation, in those Islands. Yet his 
manner of speech, unless too pronouncedly 
African, would be designated there as Creole, 
at least in a general sense. The distinction is 
of importance, too, not only because it well 
describes a very extensive region of the Earth 
and on both sides of the Globe, but, also, be- 
cause all Creoles have certain affinities and 
sympathies in common, which cut clean across 
their origins from widely different European 
nationalities and even races; and this is 
likely to grow very much stronger in the 
future than even in the past and present. 
To take one out of many instances of this 
future trend, it is most probable that in time 
the West Indies, in despite of the European 
nations now holding supremacy over many of 
the various groups of Islands, will be welded 
together in one large Caribbean empire; and 
even now, a Jamaica Creole myself, I always 
find in coming into contact with South and 
Central Americans, Mexicans, and _ the 
French colonists of Louisianag a certain spon- 
taneous sympathy and _ fellow-feeling, as 
strong as ever, is that of community of race 
between such people which I never have 
experienced with the inhabitant of any part 
of the globe not included in what is so appro- 
priately termed “the Creole World.” Lastly, 
permit me to remind your readers that the 
British Emperor is merely ‘‘ Lord ”’ in “‘ the 
brightest jewel in England’s crown.’’ And, 
once more, it should not be forgotten that 
within the next five hundred years, when 
Europe shall have become no more than a 
museum and the Canadian frontier come to 
march by Mexico, the next civilisation will be 
found in the Creole World, with its unlimited 
natural resources, now merely awaiting 
capital to develop them, 


A. H. Cooper-PRICcHARD. 
Freiburg in the Breisgau. 


I. IN OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
Witiram McBean, 18th July 1830, aged 70. 
Ann, 25th February, 1886, aged 71. 
Children—Joun, 22nd Septr. 1847, 6 months. 
Joun WittraM, 29 April 1859, aged 33 years. 
Sacred to the Memory of Joun McCo.t, 








late of the Island of Mull, Argyleshire, Scot. 
land, who departed this life on the 7th day of 
August a.p, 1846, aged 41 years, 


Broth misneach sig luchd muin lir Chrios 
Tra chi iad luchd an gavil. 
A dol cu Eodal an ios 
Cha n i so er och an savil. 
Fos tamul beag is nuigdh sinn. 
An caladh ait fad heaidh 
San coinnich sinn na scaradh uainn 
8S cha dealaich sinn ni t mo. 


[The language is Gaelic, and the lines are 
the verse of a Gaelic hymn]. 
Farqunak McCrae, Esq., M.D., 1850, aged 


48, late H.M. Inniskillen Dragoons. Acyzs, 
his wife, 1854, aged 41. 
An infant, Jonn Morrison. And his 


mother Marcaret Morrirson—1840, 69 years, 
relict of the William Gordon McCrae. 

Also Grorce Warp Cote CaApeELt, died 10 
May, 1872, aged 15 days. 

Norman McDonatp, 24th September 1849, 
aged 29. 

Kenneth McDonatp, 26th March 
aged 27, 

FLora McDonatp, 4th May, 1855, aged 69, 

Joun McDonatp, 12th July, 1869, aged 98, 


J. W. Fawcett. 


1853, 


IR-MAIL.—It may be well to record an 
addition to the streets of London which 
is now becoming familiar, though some people 
have not yet noticed it. This is the post-box 
designed to receive letters for the service by 
air. It is taller than the red post-boxes of 
the ordinary sort, and is painted blue with 
the variation of black round the lower part 
of it. It is topped by an oval of metal ris- 
ing above the main structure with the words 
‘* Air-mail”’ picked out in white on both 
sides of the blue background. 
SENEX. 


TOCKS FOR THREE PERSONS, - 
Robert Forster, who wrote the ‘ History 
of Corbridge’ in Northumberland in 1881, 
when referring to the stocks, says that they 
were made to hold three persons at once. 
They were kept in the church and brought out 
every Sunday and set against the churchyard 
wall in the market place. He recollects in 
his boyhood often seeing them and examining 
their construction. But he never saw anyone 
in them, and naively remarks that perhaps 
their very appearance was a terror to evil- 
doers, 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UTHORS AND RECORD PRICES.—I do 
not know if anyone has made a list of the 

top prices authors have obtained for their 
writings, also of the smallest sums they have 
got for books which later achieved universal 
recognition. It is plain that, since education 
became compulsory, the reading public has 
yastly increased. So the older records look 
rather small. Quite recently a new source of 
income has arrived. Authors can look to 
cinema rights as a large extra profit, and one 
hears of £20,000 or so accruing to a popular 
writer in this way, though these douceurs in- 





volve strange transmogrifications of the 
authorial text. The rage for pictures may 


some day lead to the scenario or film story 
coming first and the prose narrative only fol- 
lowing, if the demand for the film has led to 
outstanding success. Such a standard of merit 
would be deplorable, but money talks, while 
art finds it difficult to get a hearing. 

Macaulay could write to his sister in 1833, 
“T have never made more than two hundred 
ayear by my pen,’”’ but his Diary for 1856 re- 
cords on March 7 his pleasant interview with 
Longman about his ‘ History ’ :— 


We agreed that they shall pay twenty thou- 

sand pounds into Williams’s Bank next week. 
What a sum to be gained by one edition of a 
book! I may say, gained in one day. ‘The work 
had been near seven years in hand. 
Sir George Trevelyan notes that the cheque is 
still preserved as a curiosity among the arch- 
ives of Messrs, Longman’s firm, and quotes 
Macaulay to the effect that ‘‘ the transaction 
is quite unparalleled in the history of the 
book-trade.’’ Disraeli received as much in ad- 
vance for his ‘ Endymion,’ 1880, but at that 
time he was nearing the end of his career as 
an author of more than fifty years’ standing 
and a famous statesman whose great services 
had been recognised by an eardom. 

What other records of big prices are there ? 
Among minimal rewards for literary labour 
Milton’s £5 for ‘ Paradise Lost’ is notable. 
Porson’s ‘ Letters To Travis’ on the text of 
the Three Witnesses in the First Epistle of 
St. John is a masterly piece of scholarship, 
tanking, as Macaulay notes, with Bentley’s 
‘Phalaris.’ The Table-Talk of Rogers gives 
the author’s own view of the pay he secured : 

I was occupied two years in composing the 

tters to Travis; I received thirty pounds for 
them from Egerton, and I am glad to find that 
he lost sixteen by the publication. 





Some authors subsequently boomed as great 
like Samuel (‘ Erewhon’) Butler must have 
lost money on the books they published at 
their own expense, 

we Co & 


NN SIGNS: THE LORD CLYDE, THE 

HERO OF INKERMAN.—In the Bagshot 
district two inns bear the names given in the 
heading. I know that Sir Colin Campbell, 
famous for his leadership in the Indian 
Mutiny, became Lord Clyde. But who was 
the ‘‘ hero ’’ of the Crimean battle? I gather 
that the issue was long in doubt until the 
allied artillery, assisted by two French horse- 
artillery batteries who tackled the Russians at 
close quarters, gained the advantage. Then 
the advance of a handful of British infantry 
made the Russians retreat. Perhaps their 
leader was the hero. Who was he? Perhaps 
Lord Raglan was meant. He was on the field 
but he did not interfere with Pennefather in 
his conduct of the fight and ‘‘ watched the 
course of the battle from the ridge which 
formed the main position.’’ Also, he had the 
good sense to ask for French assistance. All 
this does not amount to heroism but, as_ he 
was promoted to be field marshal after the 
battle, he may be supposed to have gained the 
glory which really belonged to the soldiers he 
did not lead. The battle was largely shrouded 
in fog; so the various evolutions must have 
been difficult. History and glory are strange 
things and seem sometimes to have little con- 
nection between them. 

I take it that the Crimean War was so un- 
popular in England and co grossly mis- 
managed, partly owing to the dual control of 
French and English, that honours were not 
likely to be widely distributed, even if they 
were deserved. Raglan, long associated with 
Wellington, had made a reputation long be- 
fore the Crimean War was thought of, 


QUARE. 


REE VERSE: DESCRIPTION AND 
ORIGIN.—In ‘ The Book of the Poets,’ 
1863, Mrs. Browning added to her verse some 
prose criticism which shows both taste and 
enthusiasm. At the end she writes of the com- 
plaints of booksellers that poetry will not sell, 


and Mr. Disraeli the younger, like Bildad com- 
forting Job, suggests that we may content our- 
selves for the future with a rhythmetic prose, 
printed like prose for decency, and supplied, 
for comfort, with a parish allowance of two 
or three rhymes to a paragraph. 


This seems to me a pretty fair description of 
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the ‘‘ free verse’’ of to-day. Where in Dis- 
raeli’s writings does it occur ? 

The origin of “ free verse’? in English T 
take to be German. Goethe, if he did not be- 
gin it, made it notable. Matthew Arnold 
with his admiration for Goethe followed him 
in poems like ‘ Philomela,’ in which one 
subtle hint of rhyme recalls the low note of the 
nightingale. But in his well-known Preface 
of 1853 defending his views of poetry, though 
he calls Goethe the “ strongest head ’’ of the 
age, he does not acknowledge any direct debt 
to him. Henley in his poems used such 
rhythms with marked success and has been 
regarded as the beginner of them in English 
but he had Arnold’s work as a model. I sup- 
pose there are dissertations on the subject and 
probably one of the vast crowd of American 
theses has been devoted to it. As I am not 
now by way of seeing such things, I should be 
glad of a few references, 

Greek plays having of late years achieved a 
considerable vogue in English, one might ex- 
pect the Choruses to be done in these free 
rhythms, Arnold wrote two imitations in this 


way, ‘Fragment of an ‘ Antigone’’’ and 
‘Fragment of Chorus of a Dejaneira.’ He 


was followed by Whitelaw in his excellent 
translation of Sophocles, which has reached 
a second edition, but later translators in 
general have preferred to use verse and pro- 
duce a paraphrase rather than a rendering 
close to the Greek. 


Wo dé. 


(CAMPBELL QUOTATION.—I have been 

asked for the source of the following 
quatrain, the text of which [| have put 
right : 


All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The Sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its Immortality! 


The lines are the beginning of Campbell's 
poem ‘The Last Man,’ and as I do not find 
them in the big Bartlett or the other books 
of quotations | have at hand, I think it 
worth while to put them on record. 


=. HR. 'd. 
ONDON BARREL ORGAN MAKERS.— 
The Hertford Museum has recently 


acquired two barrel organs of early date. 
One of them came from the church of Stock- 
ing Pelham, Herts, and is ecclesiastical in 
appearance, having a gothic two-light front, 
with five dummy barrels in each light. There | 
are three barrels but it is out of order, and | 





——__.. 


unworkable. It bears the label of “T ¢ 
Bates & Son, Organ Builders, 6, Ludgate 
Hill, London.”’ 

The other specimen is a chamber organ ing 
fine Sheraton case, with four barrels ang 
drum and triangle complete. It is in good 
working order. Inside the lid is a label 9j 
‘* Directions for the Management of Astor's 
Barrel Organ; Manufactured & Sold Whole. 
sale and Retail at his Warehouse, 79, Corn. 
hill, London ’’; then follow the directions. 

Information is desired about these firms 
and the probable dates of the organs. 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


(FREX AND THE “ LAMBS.’’—A friend of 

mine in Chicago is the owner of a leather. 
bound record of the weekly meetings in 
London of most eminent actors, the group 
being called ‘‘ The Lambs,’’ organised in 
1869. The record is of meetings, presumably 
dinners, in 1872. At each meeting the mem- 
bers autographed the page for that date. On 
the leather cover, in large gilt letters, is 
G R EX, with no punctuation. Is it possible 
for any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ to suggest 
what these letters could mean ? 

Among other signatures are those of J. 
Hare, Chas. Matthews, G. Nevitt Bennett, 
S. B. Bancroft, Fred Jamesson, G. Ellison 
Collette, John Davidson. 


James W. Waker, M.D. 


[Surely grex is simply the Latin for “the 
flock,” (the Lambs viewed collectively). Virgil 
writes of lanigeros greges, “ the wool-bearing 
flocks,” in Georgie III, 287.] 


QEVENTEENTH-CENTURY RELATION- 
SHIP TERMS.—On March 10, 169, 
Joseph Howe, of Barton-on-Humber, yeoman, 
made his will, from which the following is 
an extract: 


To my daughter in law Isabell Hall and to 
my grandchild William Emperingham the son 
of the said Isabel all my half-ploughland being 
copyhold scituate in the severall fields limitts 
and marshes of Barton and now in the tenure 
of me Joseph Howe to have and to hold to them 
for the space of fourscore years according to 
the custome of the manour of Barton they pay- 
ing a yearly rent therefor. To Henry Howe 
of Winterton ten pounds To Ann Emperingham 
the daughter of the said Isabell Hall twenty 
pounds To Elizabeth Emperingham the daugh- 
ter of the said Isabell Hall the wife of John 
Hall ten pounds To the poor people of Barton 
twenty shillings. All the residue of my goods 
I give to my wife Elizabeth Howe whome I 
make executrix. 


‘The question how Joseph Howe’s daughter- 
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jn law could be called Hall and his grand- 
son, who was her son, could be called Emper- 
ingham, is one which ] should like to put to 
readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

W. E. Varau. 


E CORYTON COINAGE.—The shape of 

the new threepenny-bit prompts me to 
ask for particulars of what was called ‘‘ the 
Coryton coinage.’’ Of the suggested coins, 
the designs of which are before me, the sove- 
reign, half-sovereign, florin and fourpenny- 
bit were square, the shilling and the sixpence 
hexagonal (as was the hole in the centre of 
the latter), and the threepenny-bit was sham- 
rock-shaped. A newspaper of the time de- 
scribed the coins as ‘‘ hardly more hideous 
than the Jubilee money,”’ and said of the 
idea : 

An exceedingly silly season has been rounded 
off with a suggestion which is held by some 
to be absurd as the sea serpent, and by others 
a3 meritorious as the Mahatmas. 

Frepertc Connetr WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


UDGMENTS LIKE SOLOMON’S, — 
Through the centuries there must have 
been some judgments comparable with that 
of Solomon in the case of the two women 
each of whom claimed one child as her gon. 
Are many recorded ? 

In this connection, it would be interesting 
to learn the name of the judge, presumably 
English, who presided over the murder trial 
to which John Ward refers: 

A tyler, falling off a house, killed a man, 
but was not much hurt himself; hee was 
arraigned for murther, and his prosecutor had 
this justice afforded him, that he should tumble 
off the house, and trie if he could kill the tyler 
as he walkt by. 

John Ward, it will be recalled, was vicar 
of Stratford-on-Avon (temp. Car. II); a 
physician also, he had among his patients 
Shakespeare’s immediate descendants, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


GRIFFE IN ‘ IVANHOE.’—I do not find 
this word in the ‘O.E.D.,’ or in the 
French dictionaries | have at hand. The 
description of the fair Rebecca at the Pas- 
sage of Arms of Ashby includes the follow- 
ing detail: 
The feather of an ostrich, fastened in her 
turban by an agriffe set with diamonds, was 
another distinction of the beautiful Jewess. 


I take the word to mean a pin in the 





““ griffe,’’ claw, and the verb ‘‘s’agriffer,’’ 
to cling to with claws. 
SENEX. 


ABLE GROANING WITH FOOD.—Who 
first invented this rather foolish hyper- 
bole, and who continued to use it? It is not, 
I think, in Shakespeare, but I know it in 
Scott’s prose. ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ 
1819, speaks in chapt, 13 of 


viands, ample, solid, and sumptuous, under 
which the very board groaned. 


The phrase looks like a poetical cliché at 
its start. A proseman would bendly ersonify 
a table and make it groan. One might rather 
expect it to grunt and sweat under a weary 
load, according to the idiom of Hamlet in his 
famous speech. 

Re Grats 


EWICK, THOMAS, THE ENGRAVER. 
—Where can one see a pedigree of this 
man? If there is none, can anyone help to 
furnish one? Genealogical, not biographical, 
matter wanted, 
si Bt ae 


ADY GAVEERE, OWNER OF PRO- 
PERTY ON TYNESIDE, — Christian 
name and dates wanting. Particulars are 
desired. 
Bhs Bi 


IDDLE: SOLUTION REQUIRED.—Can 
any reader give the solution of this 

riddle ? 

I’m a work of villainy, 

Cut off my head and I’m a tree, 

Cut off 2 heads and strange to say, 

I’m the same tree as before, 

Nothing less and nothing more. 

Cut off 1 head and 1 tail, 

Still my credit does not fail, 

Every lady in the land 

Has me daily in her hand. 

Cut off 1 tail and you see 

An historian in me. 

Cut off 2 heads and 1 tail 

Still my credit does not fail. 

If 3 tails you lop from me 

You may rue your cruelty. 

I am sharp, I am strong 

To avenge the bitter wrong. 


G. Ee P. 


ASTHOR WANTED.—With the retirement of 
a great and scholarly Prime Minister, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, one would care to know who 
said of him so aptly: “He puts his feet in 
your fender.” 

FREDERICK ConnetTt WHITE. 





shape of a claw, following the French 


13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 
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Replies. 


PANCOUCKE. 
(clxxii. 388). 

‘THE original edition of Meyer’s ‘ Conversa- 

tions-Lexicon ’ has notices of six members 
of the famous printing and bookselling family 
Panckoucke (thus spelt). The first, André 
Joseph, 1700-1753, was a bookseller at Lille, 
author of various educational, scientific and 
philosophical works. His reputation as a 
free-thinker was such that his confessor was 
said to have wished to prevent his having an 
honourable funeral. His son, Charles 
Joseph, 1736-1799, settled in Paris, where his 
house soon became the resort of well-known 
men of letters. He corresponded with 
Rousseau and Voltaire, wrote works of his 
own, and above all distinguished himself as 
a publisher on a large scale. His son and 
successor, Charles Louis Fleury, 1780-1844, 
was in his turn an author and publisher. 
Three others of the name described more 
briefly are Ernest, who succeeded to the busi- 
ness and translated Horace, Charles Louis’s 
wife, who translated several poems of Goethe, 
and his sister, who married an officer of the 
name of Agasse. The ‘ New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ planned by H. J. Rose 
has lives of the founder of the family and 
of his son, the great publisher. This last is 
the best-known of the name. But his career 
was very different from that of David. Can 
he be meant ? 





Epwarp BENsLy. 


‘* Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of 
Paris.’’—Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ s.a. 1755. This 
Panckoucke was Charles-Joseph. There were 
three or four others of the family, all book- 
sellers and publishers, of whom a full account 
will be found in Hoefer’s Biographie Uni- 
verselle. 

H, F. Stewart. 


REATMENT OF ANIMALS IN THE 
GREEK AND LATIN’ CLASSICS 
(clxxii, 387).—One of the best examples in 
classical poetry of pity shown for a dumb 
animal is in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ xv. 
120 and following lines, in the exposition of 
the Pythagorean system. We are told how 


that man deserves not the blessings of the 
harvest who has the heart to sacrifice the 
patient ox, his fellow labourer at the plough. 
The picture is given of the victim standing 
by the altar and hearing the priest’s words 








in ignorance of its doom, and staining with 
its blood the sacrificial knife which it may 
have already seen reflected in the bow] of 
water before it. As in modern times, such 
pity was reserved for the domestic animals, 
There are traces of this sympathy in Lucretius 
and Vergil. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


LACE-NAME PAGEBANK: DERI. 
VATION WANTED (clxxi. 263; elxxii, 

50, 124).—That the name Pagebank is a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Pedgebank,”’ as stated by Mr. 
ASKEW, is, I suggest, not conclusively proved 
by his quotation from Visitations re the 
Brabant family between 1616 and 1666—stat- 
ing that Henry Brabant was Keeper of’ the 
East Gate of Brancepeth Park, Pedgebank, 
which, inter alia, is directly opposite the gate 
of the Pagebank estate and homestead, the 
old home of our family until 1837. A 
keeper’s cottage still exists inside that East 
gate. It is conscionable to believe that 
Brabant, the Elizabethan gatekeeper, was 
illiterate and communicated verbally to the 
compilers of the Visitations, pronouncing 
Pagebank as Pedgebank in Durham dialect, 
and it was thus recorded. The fact that a 
Brabant held high office in Newcastle is irre- 
levant. In support of our family and well- 
established local tradition that Pagebank was 
derived from the Page family, very early 
owners of the estate, there is in my opinion 
equally strong evidence: viz., the inscription 
at Bishop Middleham, on the grave of my 
great grandfather Robert Reed (1757-1837), 
‘of Pagebank, Co, of Durham.’’ One Dr. 
Page, a descendant of the early owners, was 
known to Robert’s family, and was referred to 
over fifty years ago by Mr. S. Stobbs, surveyor 
of Pagebank, who was well-informed in local 
history. The surname Page is of French 
origin, possibly introduced into England in 
Norman times. There is no English diction- 
ary word or surname of Pedge ; it is not vege- 
table ; it sounds wrong, and is the unsophisti- 
cated product of Elizabethan illiteracy. I re- 
sided at Brancepeth near Pagebank between 


'1880 and 1884, and, although keenly inter- 


ested, I never heard the word Pedgebank. The 
Pagebank Reeds were educated people; the 
sons of my great grandfather Robert were, 
John, a Lieutenant in 12th Light Dragoons, 
a Peninsular and Waterloo veteran, record 

in Crevy’s Waterloo Roll; Robert, a brewery 
owner at Bishop Middleham; and Anthony 
1790-1861), my grandfather, an eminent civil 
engineer, having residences and offices at 1, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, and at Stockton-on- 
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Tees. Is it likely that such people would 
rpetuate a fallacious tradition regarding 
the place-name of their eighteenth-century 
home and birthplace ? Franx REEp. 
Box 1340, Auckland, N.Z. 


YCIDAS AND LYCAEUS (celxxii. 352).— 
A correspondent asks at the reference 
given above, ‘‘ Is Lycidas Milton’s poetic 
transformation of Lycaeus?’’ As he quotes 
a poem by Alexander Ross later than Mil- 
ton’s, I suppose he is suggesting that both 
writers had Lycaeus in their heads. Now, 
Lycaeus and Lycidas both presumably go back 
to lykos, the Greek for ‘‘ wolf,’’ and there is 
a definite reason for Milton’s choice of 
Lycidas, which does not emerge in so capable 
an edition of his poem as that by Prof. 
Martin W. Sampson, New York, 1901. We 
need look no further than Virgil’s Eclogues, 
which contain more than one Lycidas, because 
Milton is plainly following these poems. At 
the beginning the laurels and myrtles echo 
Ilum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae 
of Eclogue X, a lament for Gallus, though it 
has been pointed out that the last word does 
not mean ‘“‘ myrtles.”” Who would not sing 
for Lycidas?”’ is ‘‘ Neget quis carmina 
Gallo ?’’ 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
is from 
Quae nemora aut qui vos saltus habuere, 
uellae 
Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat? 
The next lines, ‘‘ For neither were ye... 
are clearly from ‘‘ Nam neque Parnasi.. . 
All these are from Eclogue X, and echoes of 
other Eclogues also appear. The ‘‘ Sicilian 
Muse’’ is the Sicelides Musae, which begins 
Eclogue ITV. Damoetas and Amaryllis occur 
both more than once in these poems. The 
“cold rocks of Lyceeus ’’ appear in Eclogue X. 
Milton talks of the ‘‘ oaten flute,’? which 
appears to be nonsense, because Tityrus in 
Eclogue I meditates his woodland muse on 
a avena, ‘‘ oat-straw,’’ which here must 
mean something more solid, a reed-pipe. 


Tr. 'C..6, 


“TO BE HELD”: USED OF DISEASE 

(clxxii, 247, 322).—The word ‘“ hectic,’’ 
which has come in general use to mean 
“fevered ’’ or ‘‘ intense,’’? indicates in the 
Greek ‘‘ laying hold of,’”’ a common sense of 
the word ‘‘ to have”’ in that language. 


wei, €, 


” 


” 








DA HASTINGS AND SIR RALPH 
BRERETON (clxxii. 293, 337, 393).—I 
am not concerned to disprove this alleged 
marriage, but I ask for proof. I should not 
consider the recital in the seventeenth century 
patent of nobility more than evidence of what 
was traditionally supposed. James I is not 
in the least likely personally to have exam- 
ined the matter. So far as I can find, the 
statement by Collins is only supported by 
Dugdale in his ‘ Baronage,’ so far as the 
latter gives the royal ancestry of the Earl of 
Huntingdon and Ada’s own descent. Neither 
under ‘ Cholmondeley ’ nor elsewhere, so far 
as I can see, does Dugdale say anything about 
the Brereton pedigree, and as he does not deal 
with Irish peerages, that of Lord Brereton is 
not included. Ada Hastings was an impor- 
tant person and she and her husband received 
a very large allotment of lands from Henry 
III in lieu of her share in the earldom of 
Chester. These descended to her son by Hast- 
ings and in no document relating to them 
have [ seen any reference to the supposed 
second marriage. A little support is given to 
it by the fact that Brereton Hall in the six- 
teenth century contained portraits in glass of 
the Earls of Chester, which are now at Stone- 
leigh Abbey (‘ Cheshire Sheaf,’ III, vol. xxi., 
pp. 11, 13, 15). But the ‘ Visitations’ of 
Cheshire, 1580 and 1613, where one would 
expect to find the Breretons had mentioned 
this marriage to the heralds, say nothing 


about it. 
R. S. B. 


RMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(clxxii. 297, 339).—In the second edition 
(1915) of Fox-Davies, ‘ Book of Public Arms,’ 
the arms of many schools are given with com- 
ments and notes. Several schools have 
obtained grants in recent years. 
R. S. B. 


OLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISONS 
(clxxii. 371, 412).—The application of 
‘college ’? to a prison is a term frequently 
used in Wales. It is not confined to debtors’ 
prison. Thus a person who has served a 
three-months sentence in prison is referred to 
as ‘‘ one who has had three months’ college.’’ 
The Welsh equivalent is ‘‘ Mae é wedi cael 

tri mis 0 goleg.”’ 

J. Evans. 


Noxcotr FAMILY (clxxii. 387).—It is 

said that William Norcott was chaplain 
to William, Prince of Orange, and Dean of 
Exeter. There is some mistake here. The 
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Hon. Richard Annesley (afterwards Lord 
Altham) became Dean in 1681 (Cal. S.P. 
Dom., p. 155) and so remained until his death 


on 19 Nov., 1701 (Musgrave’s Obituary). 
The next Dean was William Wake, later 
Bishop of Lincoln, then Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 
M. 


ROTHERAM: HARLE (clxxii, 318).—For 
three seventeenth-century Harles of New- 
castle, Ralph and his children James and 
Margaret, see ‘ Misc. Gen. et Herald.,’ i., 
N.S., 137. 

FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


SARLY DISINFECTANTS (clxxii. 388).— 
Moffet (d. 1604) ‘‘ corrects ’’ the air. 
Burton (‘ Anatomy,’ 1621), averse from 
‘contagious and filthy noyfome fmels,” 
would have them ‘“‘rectified,’? aud was 
familiar with ‘‘smoake of Iuniper, . . . in 
great requeft with vs in Oxford, to fweeten 
our chambers.’’ Demonstrably, Burton was 
less advanced than Pir-Napistum, of the 
school of healing at Eridu (first Babylonian 
dynasty, 2000 B.c.), who made fumigations 
to rout the plague-demon. 
As to the use of the word ‘‘ disinfect,”’ 
Skeat is terse. ‘‘ Quite modern,’’ says he. 


FRrepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


OCKED IN THE ABBEY (clxxii. 371).— 
Chateaubriand ? 


Frepertc CoNNETT WHITE. 


Worpbs DIVIDED AT THE END OF A 

LINE (clxx. 246, 284, 319, 448; clxxi. 
70, 87, 124, 212; clxxii. 157, 393). — An 
instance is to be found in the Raleigh (North 
Carolina) Register for July 20, 1839. An 
absconding post-master, Jubal Harrington, 
having fled to Texas, is apprehended at New 
Orleans and thrown into jail. Gazing at a 
sketch of the Worcester post-office, the luck- 
less Mr. Harrington is represented as solilo- 
quizing in the following fashion: 

Sweet office! dear to me were you! 

That chair, I oft sat swearing on! 

Alas, the Tories then were true; 

At least I thought so; I, their Ju- 

-bal Harrington, 

-bal Harrington. 


‘““TINVENTIONIS MATER...” (clxxi. 
263, 299, 448).—Having now been 


through Erasmus’ Adages (Lugduni, 1550) 1 
«an say with some confidence that the two 


















forms given by King as from him are no 
there. At col, 195 Erasmus has more on the 
connection of poverty and the arts, 


G. G. I 


OAN, DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAY 
CLOPTON = (clxvii. 298, 339).—(7, 
Cavendish : 
The village [of Cavendish, Suffolk] was the 
birthplace of John Cavendish, Esqr. who, 
being in attendance upon Richard II assisted 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, in slaying 
the rebel Wat Tyler os June 1381] which the 
populace at this place having heard, they under 
John Rw, a priest, and Robert Westbroom, 
seized his uncle, Sir John Cavendish, Lon 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
and beheaded him in the Market Cross at Bury 
St. Edmunds [June 1381] with the Prior 
[of Bury St. Edmunds—John Cambridge} but 
Dr. Spencer, the war-like Bishop of Norwich 
raised forces and slew many of them im. 
mediately after.—Lewis Topographical Die. 
tionary of England, i (1831) 364; ef. ibid. i (1831) 

292; and i (1844) 442, 523. 

J. W. Fawcert. 

Satley, Co. Durham, 

IGNS FOR “PLUS” AND “ MINUS” 

(clxxii, 371, 412).—An account of these 
symbols is given in a ‘ History of Elementary 
Mathematics’ by Florian Cajori, Professor 
of Physics in Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, published in 1896. Speaking of 
John Widmann, of Leipzig, 1486, he says 
that his work became famous as being the 
earliest book in which the symbols + and - 
have been found. They occur in connection 
with problems worked by ‘‘ false position.” 
Widmann explained that ‘‘ what is —, that 
is minus and what is +, that is more.” 

The words ‘‘minus” and “ more,’ or 
‘‘plus,’’ are said to occur long before Wid- 
mann’s time in the works of Leonardo of Pisa, 
who uses them in connection with the method 
of false position in the sense of ‘“‘ positive 
error’? and ‘‘ negative error.’’ Leonardo 
used ‘‘minus’’ to indicate an operation (of 
subtraction); he does not use the word 
‘‘plus.”” For instance, 7 + 4 was written 
‘‘Septem et Quatuor.’’ The word “ plus” 
signifying the operation of addition was first 
found by Enestrém in an Italian Algebra of 
the fourteenth century. The words “ plus” 
and ‘‘minus”’ or their equivalents in the 
modern tongue were used by Pacioli, Chuquet 
and Widmann. As regards the signs + and 
—, Cajori thinks that it is not improbable 
that from the first they stood simply as abbre- 
viations for ‘‘ plus’ and ‘‘ minus,’”’ and that 
they are modified forms of the letters p and 
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m. These signs were used in Italy by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci soon after their appearance 
in Widmann’s works. They were also 
employed by Grammateus (Heinrich 
Schrieber), a teacher at the University of 
Vienna, by Christoff Rudolf in his algebra, 
1525, and by Stifel in 1553. From that time 
by slow degrees their adoption became 
universal, 

So much for the views of a mathematician 
as distinct from that of an arithmetician. 
The latter’s point of view may be obtained 
from the ‘Story of Arithmetic,’ by Susan 
Cunnington (with a preface by Professor W. 
H, H. Hudson) published in 1904. 

This writer furnishes a brief account of 
the origin and history of the signs + and —. 
The sign of addition + (plus) is believed to 
be the et, numerically written, of the Italian 
warehousemen of the fifteenth century. In 
registering the weights of chests and bales 
the entry for one slightly over the stipulated 
amount would be the number followed by et; 
and a corresponding deficiency was signified 
by the dash —. In the illuminated MSS. of 
this and earlier centuries, we are told, the 
line drawn above a word signified the omis- 
sion of letters. Hence the mercantile prac- 
tice appears to have adopted one and origi- 
nated the other of our two simplest and most 
fundamental signs of operation, though then 
their significations were surplus and defect. 
The arithmetic of Michael Stifel in the six- 
teenth century has the first formal recogni- 
tion of the signs in their modern meaning. 

There is, however, another suggestion— 
that + is the contraction of p in plus; and 
that the — signifies the result of minimum 
effort in writing m of minus, ; 

Professor de Morgan came to the conclusion 
that the old MS. sign — of omission was 
adopted as signifying lessening; and that 
the +, as the negative of this, had the 
force of greatening. H. Askew. 


AUTHORS WANTED: SOMEBODY’S DARL- 
ING. (clxxii. 389).—The poem bearing the 
above title was suggested by an incident in the 
American Civil War, 1860-1865. 

A youthful soldier, wounded and taken 
prisoner, died in hospital leaving no trace of 
identity or friends and was laid in a nameless 
Tave. 
e The only book in which I have seen the 

m was The Royal Reader, No. VI, a book 
or use in the upper standards of Elementary 
Schools half a century ago. 

The name of the authoress was there given 
as Mrs. Lacoste. 

R. B. Heppte. 
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The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Illustrated 








Guide, 1936. (Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, and Kew Gardens. 
1s. net). 


THE Stationery Office produces many 

admirable monographs on special subjects 
but in general is neglected by the public. This 
pamphlet Guide is a decided improvement on 
the one we have used in the course of our 
perambulation of the Gardens for many years, 
It is a little awkward in size for the pocket, 
being 8tins, x 5ins. The length is necessary, 
it may be urged, to give scope for the illus- 
trations. These afford a good idea of what 
the visitor may expect to see in the way of 
buildings and various displays of flowers as 
the season advances. Many now take advan- 
tage of cheap return tickets on the Under- 
ground to Kew Gardens Station, which is a 
short walk from the Victoria Gate. That 
gate is popular for another reason, because it 
leads quickly to the attractions of the Pond 
and Palm House; the Wild Garden distin- 
guished for daffodils and storks; and the Rock 


Garden. This Guide is advertised for sale in 
a little notice here as well as at the main 
entrance, 


The grounds were originally a flat level 
which has been artificially varied by emi- 
nences, such as the mound which carries the 
tall Douglas fir from British Columbia, and 
hollows like those of the Rhododendron Dell, 
now in full blossom, and the Rock Garden. 
This last pleasaunce has been twice enlarged 
of recent years and provided with a new 
streamlet, on which lately double Marsh 
Marigolds, the brilliant race of Primulas 
from the East, and a charming small deli- 
cately tinted Veronica were enjoying them- 
selves. The bog-plants, both wild and culti- 
vated, are some of the most beautiful to be 
seen anywhere, and have never received their 
due from poets, who are often, we suppose, 
afraid of getting their feet wet in the swamps 
of rough ground high up. Kew is always 
advancing with new ideas, and one of the 
brightest is the patches of purple asters which 
vary in autumn the expanses of turf. These 
green vistas are indeed a refreshment to the 
weary plodder over pavements. Green again 
in infinite hues appears in Kew’s fine col- 
lection of trees, which alone are worth pro- 
longed study. The Maidenhair tree is not 
known in a wild state anywhere in the world 
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and goes back to a time long distant, since 
its fossilised leaves are found in the Jurassic 
period—when England was still submerged. 
The varieties of trees generally called Oaks 
are very puzzling. The brief printed notices 
attached to trunks declare in some cases re- 
cent introductions to this country which are 
surprising. Thus the Deodar did not appear 
in England till the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a Himalayan Cedar 
which does not do particularly well at Kew, 
while the Atlantic Cedar, easily recognised 
by its glaucous, bluish tinge, reaches noble 
proportions. The Woodland on the Thames 
side of the Gardens towards the south owes 
much to Queen Caroline, the wife of George 
II, and offers by this time many examples 
of splendid growth. Here the Spanish chest- 
nuts have trunks of bark curiously ridged 
which reminds us of the graceful feminine 
robes rippling in the stone figures of the 
Hours of the Parthenon. The grounds now 
extend to 288 acres and the trees are tall 
enough to cut off the view of the Pagoda and 
disused Water Tower, which would otherwise 
help the visitor as guides to direction. So 
the map at the beginning, ingeniously 
arranged for references in squares, should be 
consulted by those who are apt to lose them- 
selves. Kew is still unknown to many 
Londoners and visitors.’ The Press in general 
does singularly little in the way of publishing 
its delights. It seems that a mere display of 
trees and flowers is not smart enough to 
attract the up-to-date journalist. He des- 
cends to infinite trivialities which could, one 
thinks, engage no reasonable mind for more 
than a moment. The adornment of women, 
with no Addison to deride the freaks of 
fashion, is now the main interest of many 
papers. Yet all the creations of Ascot are 
nothing to the rows of tall white lilies per- 
fectly posed against a background of dark 
hedge. The patch of Azaleas, lately at its 
best, is the most brilliant show of the year, 
indeed, so dazzling to the eye that it is a 
a relief to turn to the greensward. Earlier, 
the season of Japanese cherries is exquisite 
in beauty and there is so much to be recorded 
that the group of double-white geans near the 
Victoria Gate does not get a word. The mass 
of blossom justifies all the raptures of Mere- 
dith on the cherry-tree of ‘The Egoist.’ 

It should be realised that the hot-houses, 
when the grounds seem comparatively bare, 





anticipate the course of the seasons. Hou 
No. 4 in particular is a feast of colour whi 
brings hyacinths and Primulas before 
time and ‘‘ summer in months that are n 
summer’s,” to use Virgil’s fine phrase. Q 
two long rooms which form the Orchid Hous 
have no particular season, and lead on to the” 
heated house of the immense Victoria Regia: 
lily. Grown yearly from seed, it is a popular 
exhibit, but the visitor should not miss 
much more beautiful creepers on the walls, 
The orchid illustrated in the Guide is a whi 
flower, Angraecum sesquipedale. It is no 
as showy as many others, but naturalists will 
ess why it figures here. It recalls one 
Darwin's triumphs of deduction. The plant 
holds its honey at the bottom of a tubular 
spur some 10 or 12ins, long. An insect, Dap 
win argued, must have a tongue long enougl 
to oh ie honey. He was derided but thé 
requisite moth was found. At one end of thi 
Herbal Garden, which is hidden away behin 
a tall wall, a small shed is devoted to Alpim 
plants. This show should be visited about the” 
time of the Boat Race. An excellent featu 
of the Guide is a short list at the end of th 
things best worth seeing month by month. ~ 

A stone under the trees on the side of thi 
Lake, inscribed ‘‘ T.R.N., 1728,”’ has beem 
called the oldest feature of the Gardens, 
though not equal in age to Kew Palace, built” 
in 1631. No authority we have seen explaing 
the initials. They belong, we believe, to a 
clergyman who sold his property on this side” 
of the Gardens to George III. He thou 
himself done out of his due reward for # 
bargain, when the King left him after 
brief talk. But Farmer George was staging 
little surprise, and he found himself DI 
moted to be a Canon of Norwich. 

A Stanley Crane, elegant in dove-like grey,” 
used to be a feature of the place, haunting the” 
refreshment rooms and raising a beak to bis 
cuits. This friendly bird isno more. But 
read recently that a pair at the Zoologica 
Gardens had raised one egg, and that another 
was expected. If two young birds are succe 
fully reared, we hope that one of them m 
be secured for Kew, to stalk about the grout 
and illustrate once more a charm of the pl 
its mixture of the foreign with the famili 
Camellias are on view as well as daisies, al 
the gorgeous Crane Flower with its ora 
and indigo petals perched on a swollen 
as well as the blue-bells which Queen Victe 
left for the perpetual enjoyment of her peo 
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